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SOME LETTERS OF MENDELSSOHN 

By EDWARD RIMBAULT DIBDIN 

DURING Mendelssohn's first visit, in 1829, to Great Britain, 
he made the acquaintance at Edinburgh of John Thomson, 
a young musician of much promise, nearly four years his 
senior. Sir George Grove tells us that Thomson showed Mendels- 
sohn much attention, which the latter requited by a warm letter 
of introduction to his family in Berlin, in which he wrote of Thom- 
son "he is very fond of music; I know a pretty trio of his composi- 
tion, and some local pieces, which please me very well!" During 
Thomson's visit to Germany, he studied at Leipzig, kept up his 
friendship with Mendelssohn, and made the intimate acquaintance 
of Schumann, Moscheles, and other musicians, and of Schnyder 
von Wartensee, whose pupil he became. 

Thomson, like his illustrious friend, had a short life. Born 
in 1805, he died on 6th May, 1841. In 1839 he had been appointed 
first "Reid" Professor of Music at Edinburgh, and on 12th Febru- 
ary, 1841, he gave the first "Reid" concert in commemoration of 
the founder. General John Reid, whose modest desire it was that, 
in return for some £70,000 bequeathed to the University, a con- 
cert should be given annually on his birthday, 13th February, at 
which some pieces of his composition should be performed "by a 
select band." When I attended some "Reid" Concerts in the 
seventies of last century, they had been developed into an Edin- 
burgh Orchestral Festival, performed by the Halle Orchestra, 
consisting of three excellent concerts, at one of which General 
Reid's Introduction, Pastorale, Minuet, and March were played 
at the beginning of the programme, while the fashionables were 
taking their seats. Thomson, for the first concert, added to the 
book of words analytical notes on the principal pieces, which en- 
title him to be remembered as the inventor of the analytical pro- 
gramme. Less than three months afterwards Thomson died. 

Among his intimates was my father, Henry Edward Dibdin, 
born in 1813, youngest son of Charles Dibdin the younger, dra- 
matist, the eldest son of Charles Dibdin, a prolific and versatile 
genius, best remembered by his naval songs. In 1832 my father 
made his first public appearance as a harpist at Paganini's last 
concert at Covent Garden Theatre, on 3rd August, on which 
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occasion he played a Grand Fantasia di Concerto by his master, 
N. C. Bochsa. The youth's estimate of the musical wizard found 
expression in an acrostic: 

Penurious and stingy, oh! 

And greedy as a miser 

Gets wealth like any Croesus, 

And leaves us none the wiser. 

Noodles are we to let him thus 

In such a way get rich: 

No doubt his famous single string. 

Is some Italian witch. 

The young musician, very soon after his debut, resolved, I don't 
know why, to seek a career in Edinburgh. He borrowed £10 
from his eldest sister, a pupil of Challoner and Bochsa, and in her 
day a famous harpist, climbed on the top of a coach and success- 
fully reached and established himself in the Modern Athens, where 
he was soon full of activities as composer, performer, teacher of 
music, and painter. Either in 1837 or 1840 he and Thomson went 
together to Birmingham, to see and hear Mendelssohn. On the 
first occasion "St. Paul" and the D Minor Concerto were performed, 
and on the second the "Lobgesang" and the G Minor Concerto. 
There was a good deal of friendly intercourse, of which only one 
incident survives, told to me by one of my father's friends. My 
father had heard Mendelssohn play a Bach fugue, and in talking 
to him afterwards remarked on its splendid qualities. "But", 
he added, "what was even more splendid was the introduction to 
it you improvised." "Ah," replied Mendelssohn, "I wish I were 
capable of such a prelude — but it also was Bach's." The great 
Leipzig cantor was so little known in England at the time, even 
by professional musicians, that my father's error is not surprising. 
After the death of Thomson, the musical world of Edinburgh 
seems to have been splendidly ambitious as to a successor, and 
my father, as one who knew him, was evidently deputed to write 
to Mendelssohn and sound him on the subject. His letter may, 
or may not, be extant in the Leipzig archives, but the conditions 
now prevailing put it out of my power to enquire about it. This, 
however, does not greatly matter, as the nature of the proposal is 
sufficiently indicated in Mendelssohn's reply. 

Leipzig 3d June 1841 
Sir 

Accept my sincerest thanks for the contents of your kind letter 
dated May 25th, for the proposal which you make to me concerning the 
vacant professorship in the Edinburgh University, and for the confidence 
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of which your letter is so great a proof & which I acknowledge with 
real and hearty gratitude. Although I should certainly derive much 
pleasure from a residence in a country, the short stay in which has left me 
so many lasting bright recollections and to which I am indebted indeed 
for the truest and best friends I can boast of: yet it is impossible for me 
to make an application for, or even to accept of, the place in question 
if offered to me; I am bound to stay the next year at Berlin, to which 
place the present king has kindly called me, and I intend to continue 
afterwards my direction of the Leipzig Concerts for several years. Much 
as I regret the impossibihty of availing myself of your flattering sug- 
gestion, I feel quite as thankful for it, as if I could accept it, & the 
gratitude for your very kind letter will always remain the same. Do I 
recollect our short acquaintance and John Thomson's introduction in 
Charles Street, Birmingham! And how often did I think of those mo- 
ments and of that dear and good friend, whose loss we now lament. Let 
me hope to find soon an opportunity of meeting you again, be it in this 
Country or in yours, & be sure that it will give me a great pleasure 
whenever that hope may be realized. I shall then try to express my 
feelings and thanks better in person, than I have been able to do by this 
letter in writing a foreign language; I trust however you will have under- 
stood how I felt what I said. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servt, 

Feux Mendelssohn Babtholdy, 
Henry E. Dibdin Esquire 

72 Northumberland Street 
Edinburgh 

The command to Berlin by Frederick William IV was in connexion 
with his scheme for an Academy of Arts. In this Mendelssohn 
became involved, apparently rather against his will; and the 
labours and worries involved hindered him in composition and 
probably shortened his life. 

My father's reply, the terms of which evidently gratified 
Mendelssohn, included a request for an album leaf, to be preferably 
a psalm tune, to be used in a collection upon which my father was 
engaged. It appeared in 1852 as "The Standard Psalm Tune 
Book," but without the desired contribution; the reason, an odd 
one, being shown in Mendelssohn's second letter. 

Leipzig 9th July 1841 
Dear Sir 

I thank you very much for your kind and flattering letter of the 19th 
of last month and enclose the page of your album on which I have written 
a little Prelude for the Organ, which I composed this morning on purpose. 
I was sorry I could not write exactly what you desired me to do, but I do 
not know what "a long measure psalm tune" meant and there is nobody 
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in this place at present to whom I could apply for an explanation. Ex- 
cuse me, therefore, if you receive something else than what you wished 
& believe me 

Very truly yours 

Felix Mendelssohn Baktholdy. 
Henry E. Dibdin Esquire 

72 Northumberland Street 
Edinburgh 

By the death of Mendelssohn in 1847 the world of music was 
plunged in mourning such as no subsequent event has occasioned. 
My father expressed his sorrow in a concert quintet in E Minor 
for flute, violin, pianoforte, harp, and violoncello, "Erinnerung 
an Mendelssohn," written for the Edinburgh Professional Society 
of Musicians. He obtained from a young friend, R. Roy Paterson, 
then a student at Leipzig, a lock of his hair, which I possess, and 
he had the 1841 prelude lithographed in facsimile by Schenck, in 
order to give copies to friends. Some years after the death of my 
father in 1866, (on the anniversary of John Thomson's) my mother 
sold the right to publish it to a Magazine of Sacred Music called 
"Exeter Hall," which had a brief existence. Not being eminently 
business-hke, she omitted to get back the MS., so that I am glad 
to have Schenck's facsimile. 

I have only one other letter from Mendelssohn, which is a 
brief reply to a request for permission to include a psalm tune by 
him in the "Standard Psalm Tune Book." 

Dear Sir 

The tune in question was composed by me for Mess. Coventry & 
Hollier of Frith Street London who wished to have one of mine in a col- 
lection which they intended publishing. Whether they have followed 
up this intention I do not know, but as I gave it to them it is only their 
permission which you must have in order to publish it, for it is a matter 
of course that I give you mine with very much pleasure. 
Believe me dear Sir 
Very truly yours 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Leipzig 31 July 1843. 

The tune referred to is, I infer, the short-measure psalm tune 
in C Minor, St. Felix or Leipzic, (sic) composed in 1839, reprinted, 
by permission, from The National Psalmist, on page 86 of the 
Standard Psalm Tune Book. It is the only one by Mendelssohn 
in the collection. 

Except a reference to the second letter by Sir George Grove 
in his biography of Mendelssohn, these letters have not previously 
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been recorded, and the publication of the Prelude in "Exeter Hall" 
was not calculated to make it widely known. It only remains to 
add to this small sidelight on Mendelssohn's amiable and lovable 
character that the letters are remarkable both because of their 
beautiful calligraphy and the ease and certainty with which the 
accomplished writer expressed himself in a foreign language. 



